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A  seedling  tree  is  easy  to  plant.    And,  of  course,  a  woman  who  is  handy 
with  garden  tools,  who  has  planted  other  things  in  her  garden,  can  successfully 
set  out  a  small  tree.    Especially  if  she  can  get  a  little  help  in  breaking  ground 
from  an  able-bodied  4-E  club  boy. 

That1  s  what  the  women  in  9  county  home  demonstration  councils  in  Arkansas 
did  last  spring.    They  established  nine  demonstration  forests  by  planting  forest 
seedlings  on  nine  idle  farm  acres.    Most  of  the  seedlings  were  shortleaf-pine, 
but  in  two  of  the  forests  they  planted  black  locust  seedlings  and  in  one,  yellow 
poplar. 

This  was  a  brand  new  project  in  the  state  home  demonstration  program.  It 
shows  what  an  enthusiastic  group  of  women  can  do  when  they  set  about  it.  The 
land  use  policy  in  Arkansas  is  based  on  making  every  farm  acre  pay  in  some  way. 
Timber  is  a  farm  crop.    These  women  decided  to  demonstrate  how  easily  timber  may 
be  grown,  and  what  returns,  eventually,  it  will  yield.    They  expect  to  have 
a  crop  of  salable  locust  fence  posts  in  10  or  12  years,  poles  in  20  to  30  years, 
and  a  crop  of  sawlogs  in  about  40  years,  with  various  other  returns  in  the  mean- 
time from  thinning  coming  in  from  what  would  have  been  idle  acreage.  These 
timber  crops  will  put  money  in  their  club  treasuries.     But  more  than  that,  they 
hope  that  their  demonstration  in  planting  forest  seedlings  will  stimulate  farm 
families  to  consider  timber  as  one  excellent  use  for  idle  land. 
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They  developed  e^d  discussed  plans  for  this  project  last  summer,    The  State 
1  'ome  de  nonstrat?  *»  «'  _,ont  ^resented  the  idea  to  the  State  camp  of  home  demonstra- 
tion ^luTy  oer       ^er.    At  that  time  they  planned  two  forests.    But  the  women 
Jt"  i.  8n    ic  i   .  ti  ^st  that  nine  forests  were  actually  established  this  spring-. 

The  first  etep  in  establishing  each  forest  Was  to  get  a  lease  on  a  small 
acreage  of  lan A,  not  less  than  an  acre,  preferably  located  along  a  main  highway. 
After  locating  a  desirable  piece  of  land  the  home  demonstration  agent  arranged  for 
a  40-year  lease.    Then  the  women  ordered  forest  seedlings  for  planting  through 
the  extension  forester.    These  seedlings  cost  $2.50  per  thousand.    That's  enough 
for  one  acre.    This  cost  was  paid  from  the  council  treasury.    Then  they  made  plans 
for  a  planting  ceremony. 

They  had  the  acre  marked  off  with  a  plow  in  rows  6-l/2  feet  apart,  both 
ways.    They  marked  the  first  row  as  the  "official  row"  and  marked  the  succeeding 
rows  for  the  individual  clubs  in  the  county  council.    Twenty-five  4-H  club  boys 
helped  do  the  work.     On  the  day  of  planting,  each  member  present  planted  her  own 
tree.    The  location  was  recorded  on  the  map  of  the  forest  acre.     The  trees  were 
tagged  to  correspond.     So  it  was  possible  to  identify  individual  trees.-   Soon  at 
club  meetings  one  would  hear;  "My  tree  is  doing  fine,"  "How's  your  tree?" 

All  the  clubs  followed  the  same  general  procedure.    The  members  of  each 
chib  are  watching  the  development  of  their  own  little  trees.    As  the  forests  grow, 
these  trees  will  furnish  a  nature  schoolroom  for  forestry  discussions  and  demon- 
stration.   The  trees  cut  and  sold  in  making  improvement  thinnings  and  in  harvest- 
*ng  the  mature  trees  should  bring  an  increasing  income  to  the  council  treasuries. 

In  a  way,  these  nine  forests  owned  and  operated  by  home  demonstration  clubs 
remind  ae  of  the  community  forests  owned  by  small  towns  and  villages  and  operated 
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forests  abroad,  but  many  of  them  have  produced  substantial  benefits  for  the 
citizens  of  the  localities  which  maintain  them. 

Sometimes  community  forests  are  started  to  protect  a  watershed.  Again, 
work  in  the  forest  provides  both  emergency  and  steady  employment.    Part  of  the 
timber  supply  may  be  the  raw  material  for  some  local  wood-working  industry,  giving 
regular  work  to  people  in  the  community,  keeping  earned  money  at  home,  and  keeping 
people  off  relief.    Timber  that  cannot  be  sold  may  be  given  to  needy  citizens  for 
firewood.    Recreational  uses  of  community  forests  are  many. 

The  village  of  Stowe,  Vermont,  profits  by  the  winter  tourists  who  come  to 
ski  on  Mt.  Mansfield' s  forested  slopes.  This  village  also  has  a  100-acre  forest 
of  its  own  from  which  maple  cord-wood  is  sold,  and  a  little  wood-working  factory 
which  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  products. 

Another  Vermont  forest  of  nearly  4,00G  acres  is  owned  by  the  city  of  Rut lan 
More  than  one  and  a  quarter  million  trees  have  been  planted  on  it.     It  gives 
employment  to  a  number  of  men,  thinning,  pruning,  and  cutting  fire  lines.  Danvill 
New  Hampshire  has  a  77  acre  tract  of  forest  established  about  1760  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  parsonage  committee.  The  returns  help  to  support  the  local    '  '  . 
churches. 

In  the  past  50  years,  Newington,  New  Hampshire,  has  sold  $6,000  worth  of 
timber  from  its  town  forest  of  112  acres.    Fuel  has  been  given  to  the  poor,  and 
citizens  have  been  allowed  to  cut  timber  for  winter  use.     Timber  sales  have  helped 
pay  for  a  library,  a  water  system  in  the  town  building,  a  drinking  fountain  at  the 
square,  and  a  new  school  house. 

The  village  of  Petersham,  Massachusetts,  owned  a  poor  farm  of  99  acres. 
The  poorhouse  was  closed  in  1904.    When  the  farm  was  remembered  some  years  later, 
a  great  part  of  it  was  covered  with  well-grown  northern  white  pine.    The  merchant- 
able timber  on  13  acres  alone  was  worth  $5,200. 

New  York  has  nearly  600  community  forests,  and  there  are  many  in  other 
states.    But  time' s  up  for  today.    Perhaps  some  more  women  will  begin  to  do  some- 
thing about  local  forests,  if  Arkansas  women  can.    Anyway,  if  you're  interested  in 
getting  a  community  forest  started,  you  can  write  to  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  free  mimeographed  publication  called  - 
Community  Forests  in  the  United  States." 
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